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meeting which he conducted a thousand peo-
ple were converted within a week, and it was
"generally conceded that he traveled more, had
more souls converted under his ministry, and re-
ceived more persons into the church than any of
his contemporaries" (Flood-Hamilton, p. 553).
His primacy in these matters was not based on
laxness of method. He refused even to pray for
a penitent who would not first go down into the
dust, literally, to show his anxiety for salvation
(Flood-Hamilton, p. 550). It is probable that he
more than any one else should be considered the
founder of the Methodist Randolph-Macon Col-
lege. He was a member of its first board of trus-
tees (1830), and afterward president of the
board for about forty years. In 1844 he took an
active part in the General Conference of the
Methodist Church which resulted in the forma-
tion of the Methodist Episcopal Church, South.
He was for a while president of the first confer-
ence of this new organization, and became one
of its first book agents. In 1854 he was made a
bishop, but was superannuated in 1866, having
suffered a railway accident which permanently
injured his health. He died in Lynchburg after
a long illness. Early was married twice: first,
to Anne Jones, and again in 1822 to Elizabeth
Browne Rives, daughter of Anthony Rives.
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EARLY, JUBAL ANDERSON (Nov. 3,
i8i6-Mar. 2, 1894), Confederate soldier, was
bom in Franklin County, Va., the son of Joab
and Ruth (Hairston) Early. He graduated at
West Point in 1837, was commissioned in the
3rd Artillery, and served in Florida against the
Seminoles. He was promoted to first lieutenant,
July 7, 1838, but resigned, July 31,1838, studied
law, and was admitted to the bar in 1840. With
occasional interruptions he practised at Rocky
Mount, Va., until the Civil War. He was elected
to the legislature as a Whig and served 1841-42,
being the youngest member of the house. Volun-
teering in the Mexican War, he was appointed
major of the ist Virginia Regiment, Jan. 7,1847,
and went with it to northern Mexico. Taylor's
campaign being already ended, the regiment saw
no fighting but remained in garrison at Mon-
terey. Early returned home on sick leave at one
time, escaped uninjured when the steamboat on
which he was traveling blew up, and returned to
duty in Mexico. Mustered out of the army in
April 1848, he resumed his law practise. He

Early
was an unsuccessful candidate for election to the
state constitutional convention in 1830, and to
the legislature in 1853. He opposed secession in
1861, and as a delegate to the state convention
voted against it, but immediately entered the
Confederate army and fought at Bull Run as
colonel of the 24th Virginia Infantry. He was
then appointed brigadier-general, and for the
next three years served constantly with the Army
of Northern Virginia, advancing to the command
of a division in 1862 and of a corps in 1864. He
was appointed major-general in January 1863
and lieutenant-general in May 1864.
In June 1864 his corps was ordered into the
Shenancloah Valley, and for the remainder of
the war he was in independent command. In de-
taching so large a portion of his army Lee hoped
that its operations would cause the wtthdrawnl
of a still larger force from the Army of the Po-
tomac, now pressing him hard before Richmond.
After driving the Union troops, greatly outnum-
bered, westward into the mountains, Early came
down the Shcnandoah, crossed the Potomac, levy-
ing heavy contributions in supplies and money,
and marched on Washington. Though well forti-
fied, the city was garrisoned by a force too small
to man the works and consisting largely of re-
cruits and convalescents* On the Monocacy Riv-
er, Early encountered Lew Wallace, who brought
up a small field force to certain defeat, but saved
Washington by delaying the Confederate march
several 'hours. As Early's advance came in
sight of the fortifications, two army corps, which
Grant had sent to the rescue, were landing at the
city wharves. After some sharp skirmishing
(July n, 12), Early, recognizing that an assault
was now hopeless, withdrew during the second
night Remaining in the lower Shcnandoah Val-
ley, he raided far and wide, obstructed communi-
cation between Washington and the West, and
threatened Maryland and Pennsylvania. The
burning of Chambersburg by his orders was an
act which contrasts unpleasantly with Lee's con-
duct when operating over the same ground the
year before. To dispose of Early and dear the
valley, an army of over forty thousand men was
assembled under Sheridan. Early was defeated
at Winchester, and Fisher's Hill, but nevertheless
assumed the offensive, attacking the Union army
at Cedar Creek on pet, 19, in Sheridan's absence,
and for a time driving all before him* But Sher-
idan arrived on the field after his famous tide
"from Winchester, twenty miles away," and the
day ended with a Confederate defeat. Early re-
tired up the valley and remained unmolested un-
til March 1865, when his force was almost com-
pletely destroyed at Waynesboro, Feeling in the